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It has happened ta me several times of late to be approached by 
inquirers on the subject of the Wright Tavern and its former owners 
and tenants. Perhaps this interest in what a gushing newspaper 
writer of last summer loftily calls “this ancient and historic edifice” 
may have been to some extent aroused by the signs with which the 
late enterprising tenant has so liberally bedecked the common high- 
ways leading to Concord, and the exceedingly surprising, if not 
strictly veracious placards that he has so artistically affixed to the 
exterior of the building itself. Perhaps, too, the tales with which trav- 
eling strangers are regularly filled up by the lively and imaginative 
young American citizens of exceedingly Irish descent, who turn their 
honest penny by leading transient visitors astray, and the inaccuracies 
of statement that the honiest landlord has thrown in by way of dessert 
for the dinners he has furnished to guests who were inclined to 
“rubber” may have stimulated curiosity, and led to further inquiry. 

The gushing newspaper woman of whom I have spoken, spent the 
greater part of a week in Concord last summer, so as to get her in- 
formation at first hands, and save herself from making too many 
bad breaks in her really very interesting article. She learned that 
the old Wright Tavern was built in 1747, by one of the Wrights; that 
three generations of the family lived in it and kept it as an Inn; that 
on the demise of the latest Wright the property had come into the 
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possession of the First Parish; and that it had since been occupied 
by various tenants, though never losing its status as a tavern, being 
thus the oldest of all possible taverns in the vicinity, putting the Way- 
side Inn at Sudbury entirely in the shade, because this latter had for 
many years been used merely as a dwelling house, and by this defec- 
tion ‘had lost for a time its distinguishing character. Fortunately I 
was able, although with some difficulty, to persuade the lady that there 
were some conspicuous inaccuracies in this little statement, histori- 
cally considered, and she was obliged to sacrifice just so much good 
“copy,” with all the rhetorical frills and embroidery withi which she 
had embellished this, its bare body of facts which were not so, agd 
to fall back upon the stock bit of tradition anent Major Pitcairn and 
his unpleasantly nasty trick of stirring up his brandy and water with 
an unnecessarily bloody finger. The Major was an officer and a gen- 
tleman, and being such he probably carried a pocket handkerchief 
and might easily have wiped his finger on it, so I fancy that the word 
“bloody” in this highly important and delicate story, was used in a 
poetical or Pickwickian sense. 

It has occurred to me therefore, in view of the interest which I 
find concerning the history of the old building, that there are possibly 
a good many of us who know as little about it as do those who pur- 
vey local misinformation for inquiring strangers, and that so this 
“charming old hostelry”—this is a fine phrase, and I aim delighted 
to quote it from my newspaper lady’s entertaining article as it at 
length appeared in print—this “charming old hostelry,” tay furnish 
a point of departure for a short ramble in “historic Concord.” (‘“His- 
toric Concord” is another good phrase; everybody has to use it at 
least once in writing about this town or anything in it, so Til get it 
in here and get myself out of further temptation.) 

When the first settlers came to Concord two hundred and sixty-five 
years ago, they voted that “the highway under the hill be left four 
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rods broad,” and so, starting under the hill, just after crossing Elm 
Brook, at what is now called Merridm’s Corner, it followed along just 
on the edge of the firm ground, and parallel with the Mill Brook to 
the gap in the hill (now called Court Lane), and there turning due 
north it still followed under the hill until it came near the river, where 
it trailed off around the end of the high land, and so on in a sort of 
indecisive and half-hearted way to the Great Meadows. This was 
the road into the settlement, which was practically at a “dead end” 
of the line, since at first nobody wanted to go further into the wilder- 
ness. But there was good land on the south side of the brook, and 
so at the point where the meadow was narrowest, and the brook was 
néarest both to the highway on the north side and the firm ground 
on the south side, the stream was bridged, and a new way laid out, 
paralleling the country road. Here again the natural conformation 
of the ground determined the place of the road, which, when it 
reached the end of the firm ground, where another rod in its original 
direction would have taken it down a fairly steep slope into a wet 
meadow, turned sharply to the left and wandered along the edge of 
the river valley, This was the road out of the settlement, that a little 
later, when the rivers should have been bridged, was to lead to Stow 
and Lancaster, and the boundless west. Between these two ways 
where they ran for a few hundred yards parallel to each other, in the 
exact centre of the six miles square which formed the Township, was 
reserved a plat of ground devoted to public uses, on which were 
planted the meeting house, the burying place, the stocks and the 
whipping post, those universally necessary instruments for caring for 
the souls and disciplining the bodies of the colonists. On the great 
‘highway under the hill” east of this reservation, the house lots were 
laid out, on both sides of the road, and bounded by the top of the 
hill on the one side and the brook on the other, while to the west of 
the reservation and still on the north side of the little stream, the land 
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was set off to the Rev. Peter Bulkeley, the worthy spiritual leader 
of the people, who with his ghostly functions combined as well the 
more material and earthly offices of capitalist and business manager. 
This land of Mr. Bulkeley’s contained thirty-one acres, and in his 
capacity as capitalist the Reverend gentleman agreed to erect thereon 
a mill for the grinding of corn. The natural conformation of the land 
setiled inevitably the site of the dam. Placed as it was across the 
brook from the point where the road on the south side thereof made 
the abrupt turn to the left that I have spoken of, it held! back the 
waters in the little square of unappropriated meadow land between 
the two parallel roads, and below the bridge by which the brook was 
spanned. The milldam was at first simply a dam and nothing more, 
and it was not until many years later that it became a highway as it 
is now; so many years indeed that in my boyhood the street was 
never called by any other name than “the Milldam,” and even now the 
old: name still lingers lovingly on the lips of the native-born. The 
mill stood where Towle & Kent’s store now stands, and a straight 
line from there to near the corner of Bedford street and Lexington 
road makes the boundary between the Rev. Mr. Bulkeley’s grant and 
the town’s reservation. The mill was built almost immediately after 
the settlers came, for it was less than four years after, that one “Wm. 
Fuller which kept ye miln at Concord” was fined £3 “for gross abuse 
in overtoaling,” gaining thereby a certain sort of immortality, in that 
his long-departed ghost is even! at this late day, awakened from its 
dusty retirement to hear again the tale of his rapacity. Thirty years 
later another miller became a little slack in the matter of taking his 
due toll, or of giving to his customers a just and certain weight of 
meal, and was warned by the constable to answer his negligence in 
the matter of scales and weights. 

By the terms of the contract with Mr. Bulkeley, as adjudged and 
confirmed by the Great and General Court as a result of a disagree- 
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ment between the inhabitants of Concord and the widow of the Rev. 
Peter Bulkeley, the owners of the mill were permitted to raise the 
water at the head of the pond to a depth of four feet ten! inches, and 
obliged to arrange the “waste water way” so that the water should 
begin to run off when it had risen to a depth of four feet seven inches. 
‘This “waste water way,” or channel across the dam to get rid of the 
surplus water, séems to have occasioned, from time to. time, several 
difficulties and disagreements. 

Another stipulation of the contract provided that “the owners of 
said mill forever shal) enjoy privilege on the commons’ for clay and 
sand convenient for the repair of the mill dammage (i. e., the dam 
itself) fromy time to time.” 

Shortly after the death of the Rev. Peter Bulkeley, his widow, 
Grace, removed to Connecticut, and conveyed to Capt. Timothy 
Wheeler and Geo. Wheeler this lot of thirty-one acres adjoining the 
town’s reservation, and Capt. Timothy appears to have moved into 
her house, which stood nearly upon the site of the house now occu- 
pied by Mr. Wm. H. Brown. The aged Captain, dying in 1687, left 
to the town a large part of this property, to be improved as a training 
field and for the use of the public schools. This bequest covered the 
land now covered by the Monument Square, and ail between that 
‘and the brook, excepting the mill site. The late Middlesex Hotel, 
Father Moriarty’s house, and the Masonic Hall (formerly a school- 
house), were in later years built on that part of the land that was 
sacred to the schools, and Monument Square was the training field, 
so that, after Timothy Wheelet’s death, the town land extended in 
one direction from the line of the east side of the meeting house green, 
as it now stands, to the buildings now of the Colonial Hotel—and 
in the other direction from the top of the hill to the brook—with some 
small jogs of private holdings here and there, which need not be 
noticed here, On this land were, as I have said, the meeting house, 
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the town pound and the stocks, the burying ground, and later the 
town house and schoolhouse. Near the meeting house the proprie- 
tors of the mill were making full use of their privilege of taking out 
sand and gravel for repairing and strengthening their dam, perhaps 
with an idea of making of it a passable way across the brook, for it 
must have been inconvenient for anyone living in the North Quarter, 
or even in the middle of the town itself, to drive away round by Pot- 
ter’s Lane to get his corn to mill, or for the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of the westerly part of the town to take the same circuitous 
route to meeting or to lecture. Still this process of widening the 
dam must have been a very gradual one, for I have seen a statement 
of Miss Dinah Hosmer, who was born in 1741, and! died in 1831, and 
who lived up in the westerly part of the town, that she remembered 
when it was the practice for those who came from that direction on 
Sundays, to stop their wagons at the mill, whence the women and 
children walked across the dam, while the drivers drove the horses 
away round by the bridge at the head of the pond. However, the 
townspeople became tired of the unsightly and even dangerous gravel 
pit that yawned at the very doors of their meeting house, and the 
matter of dispossessing the mill owners of their right to keep it open 
was (sometimes rather hotly) discussed. But “vested rights” are an 
uneasy thing to disturb, and the mill was still a great public necessity, 
though other mills were built in other parts of the town. The millers 
were the only sellers of flour or meal, and must not be ousted, except 
by giving them more than an equivalent, from the franchises that 
had been granted them. At length, however, a new gravel’ pit was 
opened in the side of the hill, and the mill owners were persuaded to 
seek their supplies of gravel there. (This pit finally cut entirely through 
the hill, and the material taken from it was used to build the causeway 
from the Square to Red Bridge, now known as the Lowell Road; 
but this conclusion did not come until 1793. The old gravel pit is 
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now Bedford street.) Now having got the diggers away from in 
front of their meeting house it was up to the townsfolk to do some~ 
thing with the hole they had made,—to fill it up again, or to cover 
it up, or to get somebody else to do so. Here was a first-class cellar 
hole, all dug to their hands, but the town needed no new public 
building, and so it was best to sell it at once to someone who would 
build on it, and this is what the town voted to do, and appointed 
a special committee to do at its meeting in May, 1747. This did not 
take long, for the purchaser had already been found, and so we find, 
Libro. 89, folio 173, Mid’x Deeds, a conveyance dated June 22, 1747, 
in part as follows: 


“We, James Minott, Esq., Samuel Minott, Joseph Hubbard, John 
Jones, Joseph Wright, gent., Samuel Heywood, and Nathi. Whitte- 
more, yeoman” (note the careful discrimination of Esq., Gentleman, 
Yeoman, and plain citizen who had no distinguishing mark), “all of 
Concord in the County of Midx, and Province of Massachusetts Bay 
in New England, a Committee chosen & appointed by the Town of 
Concord at their meeting the 18 day of May 1747, to make sale of a 
part of the broken ground in said Town, between the Training Field 
and the Waste-water so-called, for what we should judge reasonable, to 
be improved in such way and manner as to prevent the Training Field 
from wasting away, for and in consideration of thirty pounds old 
tenour, to us in hand before the ensealing hereof paid by Ephraim 
Jones of said Concord, trader, as also an obligation from him the said 
Ephraim Jones to fill up a part of the remaining broken ground as it 
is marked out and agreed upon, do hereby in our said capacity sell 
& convey to him the said Ephraim Jones, his heirs, executors & 
assigns forever, a small piece of land at the aforesaid place, bounded 
as follows, viz:—beginning at a stake at the Northeasterly corner & 
leaving the highway full four rods wide, & running Southeasterly 6 
Rods & 7 ft. to a stake,—thence running Southwesterly 5 Rods to a 
stake,—thence running Northwesterly 5 Rods & an half to a stake,— 
thence running Northeasterly about 6 Rods & 34 to the stake first 
mentioned,—to Have & to Hold” etc. etc. 


Now as you see, this bounds on the highway on only one side, and 
that is the four rod “highway under the hill,” the original only high- 
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way of the Town. We may be sure then that there was yet no public 
way over the Milldam. 

This conveyance, it may be stated here, was not recorded at the 
registry until June 22, 1785, when Ephraim Jones had long been 
gathered to his fathers, and the property had changed hands many 
times. : ; 
Ephraim Jones was a stirring and useful citizen of the Town, one 
who in his time played many parts, and apparently played them well. 
At the time of this purchase he was one of the Selectmen, an office 
which he held for one year, 1735-6, and again from 1744 to 1754, and 
during the last five years of this period was also Town Clerk. From 
1745 to 1750 he was annually chosen to represent the Town at the 
General Court, and again in 1753. During the holy war between the 
adherents of the Rey. Daniel Bliss and the malcontents who had gone 
away and flocked by themselves, and set up a new altar of their own, 
Mr. Jones remained loyal to the established order of things, and was 
chosen in June, 1745, chairman of a Committee to oppose in the 
General Court (of which he was a member), the petition of Col. John 
Flint and others to be freed from paying any tax for the support of 
the ministrations of Mr. Bliss. He had, two or three years previously, 
been appointed on a similar committee to oppose just such another 
petition of Col. James Minott and others; lobbying, I suppose we 
should call it in these days. In neither case, however, were the seced- 
ers successful in getting released from the burden of supporting a 
ministry that they had lost respect for. In those days the established 
church in New England was as firmly seated as had been the estab- 
lished church in Old England, from whose demands and exactions, 
spiritual and financial, the New England Puritans had fled. Here, as 
there, dissent in matters of faith was to some extent overlooked, but 
dissent in the matter of paying the salary of the regular incumbent 
could not be tolerated. The pecuniary side of religion had to be 
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attended to, even though some merely spiritual aspects of the matter 
might be allowed to lapse. During Mr. Jones’ service as Selectman 
he was.ex-officio, also an assessor, and acted as Clerk of both boards, 
so that he was annually paid “for making y® invoice, writing out y® 
tax lists and town warrants,” etc., ete. He was a land-surveyor, and 
for many years was one of the committee to perambulate the town 
bounds, and renew the marks; assisted in the laying out of roads, and 
surveying of town lands. He was a “trader,” that is, a shopkeeper, 
and some of his “bills rendered” to the Town are characteristic of the 
methods of the times, For instance, in the Town’s accounts for the 


legal year 1745, we find:- 


“Then payd to Mr. Ephraim Jones by an 
order to Mr, Ebenezer Hubbard, Town Treasurer, for his taking care 
of y® Meeting House & y® Town. House, sweeping ’um, & ringing y° 
town bell, till this day, being 23 months and one half, and repairing y® 
meeting house & town house, & finding materials for y® same, & for 
his service as assessor, & for Clothing, Rum, Sugar, Molasses &c 
delivered for the use of the poor of Concord, & cash by him paid in 
behalf of y® town, & sundry other things, y® sum of £21-17-7 accord- 
ing to old tenour, which together with £11-2-o worth of the goods 
Sarah Temple died possessed of which he received after her death, 
according to said old tenour, is in full.” 


That is to say, Sarah Temple, 
who was “on the Town,” had died leaving a few pounds’ worth of per- 
sonal property, which Mr. Jones as an overseer of the poor had dis- 
posed of, keeping the proceeds in his own hands to go towards the 
payment of his account against the Town. This is not exactly the 
modern method of bookkeeping, but it served at Ieast to keep on the 
town’s books a memorandum of the whole transaction. The Town 
was kind’ to its Poor in those days, for we see that besides clothing, 
&c, it furnished to them such further necessaries as Rum,—and sweet- 
ening for the satne-—remembering, and following, good pious souls 
as. they were, the injunctions of the wise King Solomon in that 
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respect. Speaking of Rum, we find that it cost 13s. 6d. “for Rum for 
raising the North Bridge” in 1744, and that Ephraim Jones furnished 
it and the Town paid for it, with no W. C. T. U. to raise even the 
faintest of protests. I find our versatile friend Jones again on the rec- 
ords as chosen by the Town one of a “Committee to new seat y® 
Meeting house, said Committee to have respect to age, & to the last 
3 years pay both for real & personal estate, slaves’ excepted.” The 
slaves you know had a little Jim Crow corner of their own. 

Well,—Capt. Jones, for he was also a Captain in the Militia, having 
bought the bit of broken ground, proceeded at once to build on it, and 
opened an Inn.in his new house possibly before the close of the year 
1747, certainly before the meeting of the Selectmen in March, 1748. 
Of his merits or of his success as an Innholder we know not, but it is 
certain that he did not keep the house very long, for on the 26 Nov. 
1751 he sold out the business and the real estate to Thomas Munroe, 
who promptly entered into possession. Just 5 years later Capt. Jones 
died leaving an estate of £200 personal & £560 real, a considerable 
estate for those days. 

Thomas Munroe, the new landlord, came to Concord from: Lexing- 
ton in 1730, when he married Mary, daughter of John Bateman. 
Jonathan Ball was at that time a tavern keeper in Concord, living 
nearly opposite the meeting house, on the spot now covered by the 
house once occupied by Charles B. Davis, and later by Charles H. 
Walcott. John Bateman purchased of him about 57 square rods at 
the easterly end of the lot, and thereupon built for his daughter 
and her husband the house in which in our time the late Joel 
W. Walcott resided, and which is now occupied by Mrs. M. G. 
Brown and her bevy of daughters. In this house, then just built, 
Thomas Munroe set up an Inn, and his neighbor Jonathan Ball went 
out of the tavern business altogether. Munroe’s became the leading 
tavern of the town, and from the time it was opened, in 1730, the 
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Selectmen held their regular meetings there, until in 1748 they 
changed over to Jones’s; Jones had a pull with the board of course, 
being himself a member of it. When Jones sold out to Munroe, 
the patronage of the Town fathers went with the business, and 
thereafter until Munroe’s death in 1766, the records of the meetings 
of the town officers again begin with the familiar opening, “The 
‘Selectmen of Concord met at the dwelling house of Thomas Mun- 
roe, Innholder, in said town.” This was no unimportant part of a 
tavern’s patronage. The Selectmen were also Assessors and Over- 
seers of the Poor, and in one capacity or another found it necessary 
to meet often. There were warrants to be drawn for four town- 
meetings at the least, every year, and as for assessors’ meetings, 
they were too numerous almost to count. There was the Town 
Rate, the Ministers’ Rate, the County Rate, the Province Rate. and 
every now and then a special tax for some purpose or another, each 
of which was assessed separately, and lists thereof given to the 
Constables to collect. The Selectmen were not ‘paid anything for 
‘their services, but at each meeting they ate and drank liberally, as 
was eminently proper. Then there were visiting Committees oc- 
casionally from other Towns or from the Great and General Court 
to be entertained, and always the Selectmen: audited their own 
accounts, so that there was no demur .as to expenses. This prac- 
tice of the Selectmen meeting at the Tavern and being “enter- 
tained” at the expense of the Town was universal in those days. 
In Concord it was maintained until the year 1860, or possibly later, 
and in Boston, to this day, no member of the City Government ever 
thinks of dining on terrapin and champagne at his own expense, 
when the City can be counted on to pay for beans and beer. 

On taking possession of the Jones Tavern, Munroe sold out his 
old establishment on the Bay Road to Seth Ross, who came here 
from Billerica, and for some years. maintained it as a tavern with 
no great success, 
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Mr. Munroe was not so pushing or so versatile a man as his 
predecessor, Ephraim Jones. He was chosen Constable in 1741 
and served for one year, a service of responsibility not. often 
sought, and indeed generally accepted by the person who was 
elected thereto, principally because there was a fine of £5 for re- 
fusing to serve, which fine was rigorously exacted. He also was 
Hogreeve for one year, an office always unsought, to which a man 
was not led by ambition or by hope of preferment, but which was 
rather the public and heartfelt testimonial tendered by his fellow- 
citizens to every man who had deserved and won it by getting mar- 
ried within the year next previous to his election. With these 
two honorable exceptions he held no public office, but he was once 
chosen as a member of a “Committee to inspect the seats in the 
meecting-house, and to use proper methods to prevent persons ir- 
regularly taking possession of seats wherein other persons were 
orderly seated,” that is, where they had been ordered to sit. 
Democratic as the New England people were, the caste spirit . 
was still very strong, and nowhere stronger than in the churches, 
and in Harvard College. 

You know that in the catalogue of the. College the names of 
the students were arranged, not alphabetically as now, nor even 
according to scholarship, but solely according to the social stand- 
ing, or caste, of the parents. In the meeting-houses the seating 
committee were to make the amount of tax paid for the past 3 
years (or. since the seating was last arranged), the “criterion to 
go by” in allotting the places. So, after the places had been duly 
ordered, if any poor, low-down sinner tried to crowd himself 
in among his betters, nearer to the altar than he belonged, he 
was bidden to “go way back and sit down.” I have heard that— 
but “that is another story.” Capt. Ephraim Jones, as we have 
seen, was for many years caretaker of the meeting-house and 
ringer of the bell, and Capt. Munroe (for he also was a Captain) 
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served for many years in the same capacity,—but we are not to 
infer that there was any. necessary connection between the offices 
of landlord of the tavern and sexton of the church, even though 
the same connection has occurred again of recent years, Munroe 
made several attempts to induce the Town to sell him a little 
more land, which really he greatly needed, for the original lot con- 
tained only about 45 square rods, but he succeeded only in getting 
the temporary possession of a small strip, by a vote of the Town 
that he “have liberty to move the pound 5 ft. Northeasterly, upon 
condition of underpinning it properly with stones when it is re- 
moved, he to have liberty of improving the land on the Southwest 
side which it is removed from, till the Town shall order other- 
wise.” 

This shows that the Town Pound, which had at first been situ- 
ated on the other side of the Meeting-house green, near the red 
house now standing there, had before 1754 been removed, and this’ 
fact of its removal settles several very puzzling, questions of 
bounds and locations in recorded deeds of property thereabout. 
So Thomas Munroe lived his life, leaving but very few and faint 
“footprints on the sands of time,” turning in his little annual 
account for “entertaining y® Selectmen” and an occasional bill of 
a few shillings for “Rum for y® poor” or “for sundry persons on 
y® town’s account,” and apparently not making a living out of it, 
for when he died in 1766, he was hopelessly insolvent, his whole 
estate footing up only about £125, and his debts £161. He had 
long ago mortgaged his house to Deacon Thomas Barrett, and had 
spent the proceeds, so as soon as he was decently buried and an 
administrator of his estate appointed, the mortgagee sold the 
house to Daniel Taylor, who at once entered thereon, and: kept 
the inn agoing. ; 

Of Daniel Taylor as a landlord or as a citizen I find but few 
traces. He was elected Hogreeve in 1767 and had a child born to 
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him in June of that year, from which I infer that he was married 
in 1766. In Nov., 1767, he was paid “for entertaining y® Select- 
men from Sept. 1766, to this date,” and as his deed from Thomas 
Barrett was dated Sept. 15, 1766, we may be fairly sure that that 
was the date of his entering into possession. Thereafter in March 
of each and every year until March, 1775, he is paid a similar 
claim for the year last past, which proves plainly enough that he 
kept the inn until, or nearly until, that time. Then he seems to 
have relinquished-the business to Amos Wright, or perhaps he only 
put him in as a clerk or temporary substitute until he could find a 
purchaser for the property. On Dec. 20, 1775, Taylor conveyed 
the estate by a warranty deed to Samuel Swan of Charlestown, 
peruke-maker, and the deed was recorded in April, 1776. In 
March, 1776, the customary bill for entertaining the Selectmen 
during the year last past was paid to Capt. Joseph Butler, who ‘had 
bought out the old inn on the Bay Road, that Ross had purchased 
from Munroe.. All this goes to. prove that Amos Wright, the only 
Wright who ever kept Wright’s Tavern, was at most only a 
tenant and could not possibly have been its landlord at that time 
for much more than twelve months. But that twelve months 
included the one day in which Concord made more history than 
she ever did before or since. 

Amos. Wright seems to have been a man who ‘had no salient 
points whatever, nothing to get hold of him by except that he 
had two wives, and was the father certainly of fourteen, and 
probably of fifteen, children. One of his daughters became the 
wife of Ephraim Farrar, Jr., and was the grandmother of Mr. 
Willard T. Farrar. In April, 1775, she was about 13 years old, 
and was living with her parents at this tavern, and it is princi- 
pally from her recollection of that fact and of some of the incidents 
of the 19th, told to her descendants in later years, that we 
know it was Amos, rather than any other Wright, who kept the 
inn; though as a matter of history, we can get the same fact 
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by showing, through a process of elimination, that there was no other 
possible Wright in the town at that time. 

Amos is referred to once or twice in recorded documents, as a 
laborer, and I can find no record that he ever owned a foot of real 
estate. He was paid “for keeping school in Darby’s Society”~—-that is 
to say in the Concord Junction neighborhood, in the winters of 1769- 
70-71-72+73,—and again in the winters of 1776 and ’77, which leaves 
a gap in his school teaching just sufficient to cover the exact time 
when we find him acting as an innkeeper. 

T cannot find that Mir. Wright was ever enrolled among the 
minutemen, or that he did any military duty during the war of the 
Revolution, excepting that once in the year 1777 he was called out to 
assist in guarding certain military stores and supplies at Concord, I 
fancy a part of the stuff that had been issued to the Company that 
marched under John Buttrick to the campaign against Burgoyne, and 
that the Company had brought back unused. However, from March, 
1782, until the day of his death, 6 Nov., 1792, he is always called 
“Captain” in the records of the Town. As to the Tavern itself on the 
great day when it leaped into history, we know a little, and we can 
fancy as much more as our imaginations are capable of. We know 
that early in the morning when the Minutemen first met on the com~ 
mon, they made the Wright Tavern their headquarters, to which in 
case of an alarm being given of the near approach of the British sol- 
diers, they were to repair immediately for orders: that Capt. Smith 
coming in with a part of his company from Lincoln, reported there, 
and that after the retreat to the other side of the river, Col. Smith of 
the toth British Reg’t established his headquarters in the place just 
vacated by the rebel commanders. What the British officers did there 
or what they said there, then, or later in the day when they consulted 
among themselves as to the expediency or the feasibility even of giv- 
ing up the enterprise and returning to Boston is entirely matter for 
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the imagination, since there is not a tradition even. We can be fairly 
sure that Major Pitcairn did not drink alone, though we may (or may 
not) grant him the solitary distinction of sticking a dirty finger into 
the beverage. We may fancy, too, that some of the Yankee officers, 
and soldiers, too, for that matter, took a nip or two in the time they 
were waiting for Capt. Reuben Brown’s return from Lexington, to 
keep the chill air of the early April morning from striking to their 
bones and making their teeth chatter. But these are fancies,—for the 
poet and the story-teller—not facts for the sober historian. I think 
we may: accept the story that Capt. Smith of Lincoln came up on 
horseback, and left his fiery charger in Wright’s stable, only to find, 
later in the day, that the beast had been appropriated by the invaders 
for the use of a wounded officer in the retreat. That the sacramental 
silver of the church was hastily taken into Wright’s as soon as the 
soldiers came in sight, and dumped into the family soft-soap barrel, 
from which it was taken twenty-four hours later, so thoroughly black- 
ened by the caustic stuff that it had to be reburnished by a silver- 
smith, is not only a pleasing and graphic incident that may well be 
accepted as. true,—but it is also a fine testimonial to the strength and 
sincerity of the domestic brand of soap manufactured by our great- 
grandmothers. IJ always did like that little story, and should be sorry 
to let it pass into the realm of fable without protest, for it is so artless 
and ingenuous in its recognition of the prevalent feeling with regard 
to an invading soldiery—that they were much more likely to rob a 
church than to meddle with a soap barrel. For the rest, we may draw 
for ourselves such pictures as we may of the little tavern during the 
exciting hours of the forenoon of that April day, with officers and 
orderlies reporting to their superiors, and running with orders to the 
various little detachments that were engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion. We may imagine Col. Smith issuing from the Tavern, when 
Capt. Laurie from the bridge sent to him for reinforcements, and put- 
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ting himself at the head of the battalion he had caused to be recalled 
from their depredation, “by which means” (wrote an officer of the 4th 
or King’s Own Reg’t), “he stopt ’em from being time enough; for 
being a very heavy man, he would not have reached the Bridge in half 
an hour, tho’ it was not halfa mile to it.” And when, after: their 
various marchings and countermarchings in the village, of which the 
Rev. Mr. Emerson’s diary tells us, the hostile column had withdrawn, 
and after the reports of the muskets at Merriam’s Corner and beyond 
had ceased, and the sounds of battle had died away in the distance, we 
may be sure that the women and the children crowded into the tav- 
ern, and with their shrill and excited questionings still further vexed 
the soul and tried the patience of poor Amos Wright,—for somehow 
I can only think of him as a quiet, inoffensive and somewhat retiring 
man, who had hitherto been engaged in the mild and gentle occupa- 
tion of teaching little children their a-b-abs, rather than as the bus- 
tling, hearty, florid, effusive person who generally plays the part ot 
landlord in drama and in historical novel. We may be sure that in 
the days that followed the fight, the little tavern was a centre of gossip, 
and that, if the invaders had perchance not drunk up the whole of the 
landlord’s supply of comfortable fluids, the modicum yet remaining 
in bar and cellar found ready and thirsty purchasers, for it is pro- 
verbial that “talking is dry work;” and that though another Ephraim 
Jones had by this time arisen, and was keeping another tavern, where 
he too had had his experiences with the soldiers of the King, there 
was probably gossip enough and rum enough to keep both houses 
busy, and we hope profitable. 

This new Ephraim Jones, I may say in passing, was son of the 
Ephraim who built our tavern on the broken ground in 1747. After 
he sold out to Munroe he built a new house just above the graveyard 
on Main street, which many of ts remember. as Bigelow’s Tavern. T 
find no evidence that he kept it as an inn, but his son, of the same 
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name, did, and was also keeper of the gaol which stood close by. 

As we have seen, Amos Wright could not have held the house later 
than 20 Dec., 1775, at which time it was conveyed by Daniel Taylor 
to Samuel Swan, who also purchased the stock and furniture, Mr. 
Swan was of Charlestown, where his house and shop had been burned 
on the day of the battle of Bunker Hill. He is styled “perukemaker” 
in the deed, but Wyman is ungentlemanly enough to give him the 
more plebeian title of “barber,”—which he probably was, for it is the 
habit of most men of that profession to aspire to a more euphonious 
title-—~ever since Mr. Pickwick’s barber rose to a point of order as to 
whether there was not such a word as ’airdresser in the dictionary, 
and Mr. Weller ruled that it was proper, even if the individual were 
not an ’airdresser, “to be parlymentary, and call him one all the 
more.” He was related to the Kettells, who came from Charlestown 
about that time or soon afterward. There were three brothers, Wil- 
liam, John and Thomas, and their three sisters, one of whom became 
the wife of Deacon John White, and another the wife of John Tho- 
reau, grandfather of Henry D. Thoreau. The other sister some of us 
remember as “Polly Kittle,” for she died only a little over half a cen- 
tury ago, at the age of more than go years. The Kettells were bakers 
by occupation, and they too had lost house and shop by the burning 
of Charlestown, 

When Swan came into possession of our little tavern, there was on 
the Northwesterly side of the building a sort of pent-house whose use 
I do not know. This he removed, and in its place built the wing or 
L in which is now the tavern’s dining room, This was built some fif- 
teen feet longer than it now is, the end having been cut off to widen 
the street in 1882. On the Lexington road side it was, as now, on 
the street level, but on the opposite side and on the end it was two 
full stories in height. The street has since been raised so that the 
Jower story of this new wing has become a cellar. In this lower story 
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an oven was built, and the Kettell Brothers started a bakery there, 
while their uncle, Sam’! Swan, kept up the tavern in the old house. 

The Selectmen still continued to hold their meetings there,—or 
rather, resumed the practice after one year of using Capt. Butler’s 
house,—and their bills for entertainment show eloquently the rise in 
prices brought about by the continental money inflation. For in- 
stance, in April, 1778, Mr. Swan was paid £21-8-11; a year later 
£73-15-1; the next vear £198-13-6. Then it became quite useless to 
make charges on a running account in paper money, for a bowl of 
punch charged at 4s. in March, 1780, would come to be worth Ios. 
before it was paid for in March, 1781, so the prices for that year were 
quoted in silver, and the bill only mounted to £18-10,—and even at 
that, it included some articles furnished to the poor. In his account 
for 1783 I find a charge for boarding Submit Flag 44 weeks £5-2-8, 
or 2s. 8d. per week. Submit was one of the town’s poor that he had 
bought at auction, for it was then the custom to put up the poor, 
individually, at an annual vendue, the lowest bidder in any case to 
take the pauper, at his own risk of sickness or disability, and at his 
own profit on what labor the unfortunate might be able to do. 

In 1785 Mr. Swan gave up the tavern as an unprofitable venture, 
and returned to his native Charlestown. The old house was no longer 
what it had been; a newer and vastly more commodious inn had been 
built under its very windows, and then there was Ephraim Jones run- 
ning a popular house only a few rods up the main street, with more 
accommodation for travelers and their animals, and the Tavern which 
had been for nearly fotty years the centre of the business and political 
and social interests of the Town, had now become a back number. 

But the old place was yet to see another landlord before its use 
as a tavern should be completed, and Amos Wright gave up his 
winter scholastic occupation in “Darby’s Society,” and his sum- 
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mer farming labors, and came back there as a tenant of Samuel 
Swan. But his tenancy has left no trace whatever on the records 
of Concord. The Selectmen held their meetings and took their 
regular or occasional “entertainment” at the new establishment 
across the way, and the Town paid no money to Amos Wright 
for any of these things. There is no record to be found in Town 
or County books, that he even had a license as an innholder to keep 
and sell beer or spirits. This, of itself, proves nothing, for many 
of such licenses do not appear on the permanent records of the 
Courts; though we can hardly imagine a country inn of those 
days without these essential creature comforts. Neither do I find 
his name as an innholder in the pages of any of the Almanacks of 
that time that I have seen. It was then quite the custom to print 
in the back pages of the almanack, a table of the principal routes 
of travel from Boston to all parts of New England, and in this 
table were included the names of the inns at which the thirsty 
travellers could obtain temporary relief on their journeys, the dis- 
tance between these life-saving stations being carefully stated, so 
that the wayfarer could calculate with some exactness the length 
of the time between drinks. 

Tradition is as silent as is record, as to this second tenancy of 
Amos Wright. One of his daughters was married in the old 
house, and he himself died there in 1792, That the tavern was 
profitable as a business venture, we may be permitted to doubt, for 
he left no estate that was thought worth administration. His 
widow is said to have remained for a short time in the house after 
his decease, until in 1793, it was sold to Capt. Reuben Brown, 
never again to be used as an inn until almost a century later. 

Capt. Reuben Brown had come to Concord from Sudbury about the 
year 1760. He was by occupation a saddler, and lived in the house 
now owned and occupied by this Society, where he reared a large 
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family of children, and where he died in 1832 at the age of 84. He 
bought, sold, and lent money upon, very many parcels of real property 
in Concord, and appears to have taken on this particular piece as a 
temporary investment. 

Francis Jarvis, who had learned the trade of a baker from John 
Richardson of Watertown, and when the latter removed to Concord 
and took to keeping the new tavern that had arisen so close to the 
old one that it fairly shouldered it out of its business, had accompanied 
his old master in his new home and his new occupation. But in 1790, 
in company with Thomas Safford, he resumed the trade of baker, and 
hired from Sam’l Swan the shop and ovens in the basement of the 
old tavern, where the Kettells had been. In 1793 the new firm bought 
the whole building, and later in the same year Mr. Jarvis married and 
set up his housekeeping therein. In 1795 he bought out Mr. Safford’s 
part of the business and of the house. Ten years later he formed 
another business partnership with a son-in-law of Reuben Brown, and 
opened a general country store, which was located at first in the wing 
of his house, over the bakeshop, and later in the “green store” oppo- 
site, the Kettells at the same time resuming, as tenants, the baking 
business that they had originally established. Two years afterward 
Mr. Jarvis came back to his bakery, and carried it on until 1824, when 
he was succeeded by his son Francis, who kept it up until 1831, when 
the house and business were finally disposed of, and the family moved 
away to the farm now occupied by Mr. Joseph Derby, 

From that time the house was rented as a tenenient, generally to 
two families, and the list of tenants, even if we could get at the names 
of the whole of them, would be of little interest. Silas Burgess lived 
there and kept a livery stable in the old barn, and was foliowed in the 
same business by James M. Billings some fifty years ago. The bakery 
was maintained for some years, I think until within my own recollec- 
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tion. The store in the I. was tenanted by various persons, in various 
lines of trade. Capt. John Stacy had a book store and bindery there 
for many years, and later, along in the fifties, Joe Parks had a tin- 
smith shop there; one of the Winns sold shoes; Frank Potter and his 
son Billy made and put up literally wagon loads of their celebrated 
hair-balm in those days of my youth when no one was fit to go into 
society unless his hair was greased, and when chairs were draped with 
fearful “tidies,” and sofas were pulled out from the walls of the par- 
lors, to save the house-paper from contact with our anointed heads. 
Somewhere about twenty years ago, the old house reverted again to 
its original use as an inn,—but with a difference. Not, as at first, the 
meeting-place of the Selectmen, and the great centre of the village, 
the local exchange where farmers came with their wood and potatoes 
to sell, or where they swapped gossip, or traded horses, or retailed 
each the political or business concerns of his own deestric while the 
lazy little mill at the other side of the brook slowly drizzled out, with 
much clatter, the attenuated stream of meal they were waiting for; 
not, as once, the warm and hospitable refuge in which the good folk 
found relief, in the short hour’s nooning between meetings, of a Sun- 
day, from the penetrating cold of an unwarmed and alk too well venti- 
lated meeting house, and filled up their little foot-stoves with fresh 
coals, and their little insides with a nice warm beverage, to fortify 
themselves against the renewed chili of the afternoon worship; not, as 
of yore, the place where dusty and tired travelers took their needed 
rest in the middleof a venturesome and tedious day’s rideof full twenty 
miles; or where humbler wayfarers paid 3 pence for a breakfast, or 
6d. for a dinner. Nor yet, as it has since become by the natural law of 
development, the resting place of wandering bicyclists, of curious and 
credulous tourists and sightseers, or of the brisk and busy drummer 
of retail trade. But of its later landlords it is not well nor necessary 
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to say much. There was Seth Stone, who sold surreptitious and un- 
lawful beverages, of an almost unheard of degree of badness, to those 
who knew the password and countersign, in what had once been 
Deacon Jarvis’s bakeshop. There was Penniman, who having once 
kept the Town’s poorhouse, was imagined by some of his well-inten- 
tioned fellow citizens to be thereby all the more fitted to keep a hotel, 
and so, partly by means of a public subscription, was installed as 
Boniface, and stayed there until the place became “a hissing and re- 
proach.” There was Ward, who did nothing particular, whether good 
or bad, as far as I have ever heard, and honest John Davis, who tried 
ever so hard and patiently, only to demonstrate anew that the hotel- 
keeper, like the poet, has to be “born, not made,” and that he was not 
born that way. Then there was “Billy” Rand, who was really ambi- 
tious, and fairly rehabilitated the old place. gaining there the experi- 
ence and the reputation that made it easy for him to take upon himself 
a larger charge. And at last the saturnine and majestic Tarlton, who, 
despite of his peculiar and not always quite attractive placards and 
signs, and his primitive notions of beauty of decoration, has doubtless 
kept'a good house and served his customers to their full satisfaction, 
since he carries with him on his retirement a flattering certificate to 
that effect from his grateful townsmen. 

But all these later landlords belong to modern history,—not anti- 
quarian,—and we must pass them by without further comment. 

As to the house itself, it remains only to be said, that wher it was 
in the market some twenty years or more ago, the late Reuben N. 
Rice and Judge Hoar united in its purchase, in order to save it from 
falling into worse hands, and from duplicating on that corner of the 
meeting-house green the undesirable and peculiar features of the “old 
yellow block,” on the other corner. Mr. Rice bequeathed to the par- 
ish his half of the property, and Judge Hoar also gave his half, and 
the bequest and the gift were accepted and gratefully acknowledged 
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by the parish at its annual meeting in 1886. It will never be sold, but 
will stand until fire destroys it, or it falls into its cellar by its own 
natural decay, and through all succeeding years will continue to bear 
the name of the landlord who kept it in the day when it became 
part of the history of Concord, and who afterward participated 
in its “decline and fall,’—Wright’s Tavern. 


Battle, April 19, 1775. 


OLD NORTH BRIDGE 
TOURIST STABLE. 


Carriages with competent guides to 
meet all cars on Monument Square, 
the centre of all points of historic 
interest: 

Carriages may be ordered in advance. 

With twenty years’ experience col- 
lecting antiques with a local history, I 
have instructed the guides the associa- 
tion of the points of interest, which 
gives me an opportunity superior to 
others, 

Antiques of all descriptions, with a 
local history, collected and sold at 
reasonable prices. 


Stable and Antique Reoms, 
Monument St., Concord, [lass. 


J. W. CULL, Manager. 
P. 0. 525 


JOHN M. KEYES. 


Dealer in 


BICYCLES. 
SPORTING GOODS 
AND SUNDRIES 


REPAIRING 
AND TEACHING 


RENTING, 


When your Bicycle breaks down, 
your Automobile comes to grief, or 
your Electric Lights wont work, John 
M. Keyes will make any kind of re- 
pairs for you ; from blowing up your 
tires to installing a new gasoline motor 
or wiring your house. 


SHOP, MONUMENT ST., Telephone 14-5 
OFFICE, HEYWOOD’S BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
CONCORD, MASS. Telephone 28-4 


MCMANUS BROTHERS 


HACK, LIVERY, BOARDING 
AND SALE STABLE 


Tourists supplied with Vehicles of 
all kinds, 


Barges for parties. Hacks at Depots 


All electric cars, on both roads, pass 
our door, and our carriages also meet 
the electrics in the Public Square. 


Connected by Telephone. 
Mrs. L. E. Brooks, Tourist’s Guide 


Mass. 
Opposite Fitchburg Depot 


Concorp, 7 


“ MISS BUGK’S 


MILLINERY AND 
FANCY GOODS STORE 


may be found 


Unfading Pictures, 


Fans, with Photogravures 
of Places of Historical 
Interest, 


and other Souvenirs of Concord 


Main St, opposite the Bank, 


Pictures of Concord’s Places 
of Interest. 

Guide Books. Postal Cards. 

Thoreau Penholders, —15¢. 


Made from wood grown on the old 
Thoreau place. 


A very few genuine Thoreau 
Pencils, 25¢ each. 
Stamped J. Thoreau & Son, 


HORACE TUTTLE & SON 


Hack, Livery and 
Boarding Stable 


WALDEN Sr. opp. HUBBARD Sr. 
Mass. 


Concord, 


Carriages meet all trains at R. R. 


1 
¥or' sale. by Stations, and the Electrics at the Pub- 
H.S. RICHARDSON | ' Saxe. 
PHARMACIST Barges, with experienced Guides, 
Cc d M farnished for large parties, or may be 
Oncora; . A386 engaged in advance by mail or tele- 
N. B. We draw the Finest Soda phone. 
in town. 
Burr in 1747 Concord 
The Wright Souvenir 
Spoons. 
Tavern. P 
a Minuteman 


One of the few Historic Buildings 
now standing in Old Concord. 


Centrally located at corner of Lex- 
ington Road and Monument Square. 


Good service at moderate prices. 


Public Telephone Station. 


J. J. BUSCH, Proprietor. 


Stick Pins. 


HOLLIS S. HOWE, 


Watchmaker and Feweler. 


Main St., Concord, Mass. 


ERASTUS H. SMITH 


Auctioneer, Real Estate 
Agent, Notary Public. 


Heywood’s Block, Main Street, 


Concorp, Mass. 


Kodak Supplies, Cameras, etc. 
Negatives developed and prints made. 
Special out-door photographs taken 


to order. 


Telephone Connection, 


HOSMER FARM 


Horses Boarded Summer 
and Winter. 


Excellent Pasturage. 
The best of care. 


References given if desired. 


GEORGE M. BAKER 
Proprietor. 


Concorp, Mass. 
Off Elm Street. 


The Letters of 


HUGH, EARL PERCY, 


from Boston and New York 
1747-1776. 


Edited by 
Cuartes Kwow.zs Bo.ton. 


In one volume, small quarto, with 
portrait of Percy specially etched by 
Stoney S. Smrru for this book, Net 


$4.00, 


CHARLES E. GOODSPEED, 
Publisher 


ga Park Street, Boston. 


H. L. WHITCOMB 


Newsdealer. 


Books, Stationery of all kinds, 
Fancy Crockery, Photographs, 
Wall Paper, Confectionery, 


Fancy Goods, Guide Books, 
Eastman Kodaks and Supplies, 


Souvenir Mailing Cards. 


Brown’s Famous Pictures, 
Agent for Steamship Lines, 


Laundry Agency. 


At. 
HOSMER’S DRY GOODS STORE 


CONCORD, MASS., 


may be found 


SOUVENIR CHINA, 


CONCORD VIEWS, 
GUIDE BOOKS 


and books by 
CONCORD AUTHORS. 


JOHN C. FRIEND, 
Druggist. The Colonial, 


_— Monument Square, 


‘i F 
Huyler’s Candies Concorp, Massacuusetts. 


Souvenir Postal Cards 
WILLIAM E. RAND, 


Photographs, etc. Proprietor. 


Concord, - Mass. 


